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“The Sleep of the Spinning Top” 
By Kate L. McLaurin 


I think her father was the first, perhaps the only 
one of those near her to detect the genius of Nan. 
And he was a quaint, whimsical, unpractical person, 
possibly in the world for the especial purpose of ob- 
serving that which escaped the notice of the rest of 
his highly successful family. They loved and obeyed 
her, he adored and interpreted her, and it was my 


privilege to watch her through this maze we call Life 
with the nearest approach to understanding that it 
was her lot to possess. For ‘‘the Dreamer,’’ as we 
called her father, died before she was thirty, and 
perhaps there was a touch of loyalty to him in my 
self-appointed task as observer of Nan. 

‘Watch her,’’ he said to me. 

We were seated at the far end of the wide porch 
that ran the length of the old white house—the house 
that had sheltered four generations of Ellsworths. 
The original Cavalier stock, hardened by revolu- 
tionary privations, had given way to the force of a 
state-upbuilding, land-conquering generation which 
passed on prosperity and leisure to a race that gal- 
lantly shattered it in a lost cause, and left to children 
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the dreary task of rebuilding. Nan, three brothers, 
and a young sister were this fourth generation, the 
sum of vast and complex ancestral traits. 

‘‘The Dreamer’’ and I had discussed it many 
times. His children interested him intensely; their 
inherited qualities; their environmental reactions; 
their possibilities; their lacks. He talked of them 
impersonally, amusedly, hopefully, with the excep- 
tion of Nan. He seldom analyzed her, but I think he 
thought oftenest of her, and I am sure she possessed 
three-fourths of his heart. 

Nan was twenty at this time, a slight, supple- 
bodied girl, almost overweighted by the heavy coils 
of dark hair that crowned her head. Often for relief 
she wore her hair in two long braids, and I liked her 
best so, for I tried to imagine that it was the weight 
of her beautiful hair that gave her subtly the expres- 
sion of a burden bearer. It was a slender face and 
pale, from which looked violet eyes that reproduced 
most often the dreamy look that was in her father’s. 
The mouth was straight, firm, contradicting the eyes. 

She sat with a glass bowl in her lap, a box of 
strawberries by her side making a vivid splash of 
color against her white dress. From her seat on the 
top step she threw us an occasional word and smiled 
in answer to some remark of ours; but the word and 
smile grew rarer as the stemming went on, and by 
the time the bowl was piled high with the red berries 
we had lost her entirely. Her capable white hands 
were still, the violet eyes unshifting in their gaze on 
the far horizon. 
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‘How still she is,’’? I whispered. 

‘¢¢The rest of infinite motion, the sleep of the 
spinning top,’ ’’ he quoted from his master. 

Even as he spoke, the front gate clicked and a 
young man came up the walk. The abstraction 
dropped from Nan’s face and she rose to greet her 
brother. It was Edward, the eldest, the most gifted, 
first honor man in his law class, but erratic, undis- 
ciplined, and touched with his grandfather’s vice. 

“‘Tt claims one of each generation of Ellsworths,’’ 
the Dreamer had told me, ‘‘my father—my brother 
Tom—the most promising of all, dead before thirty 
—drowned in the fiowing bowl.’’ 

We watched the meeting between the brother and 
sister; saw his pale, contrite face—he had been ab- 
sent from home three weeks; saw her gentleness, her 
tact that covered the awkwardness of his return. 

A bell tinkled in the house and Nan called us all to 
supper. She took her place at the foot of the table 
with Edward at her right. James, Charlotte, Blair, 
their father and I made up the little company, and 
under Nan’s gentle guidance the simple evening meal 
passed without constraint and with no suggestion of 
the return of the prodigal. 

After supper she was closeted with Edward and 
later she sought her father on the porch. When I 
moved to go she detained me with, ‘‘We have no 
secrets from you, Dr. John.’’ 

‘‘What’s the plan now, Nan?’’ I asked. 

‘Tomorrow, Edward and I are going to the farm. 
Uncle Mose goes with us—we are going to stay a 
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year. I will bring him home cured, Father!’’ She 
lifted her head with a valiant toss, and in the moon- 
light I saw that her eyes were closed. I knew that in 
spite of the firm voice there were tears behind the 
lids. 

And they went to the farm; a lonely, unproduc- 
tive plot of mountain earth that had belonged to her 
mother. Edward’s law books went with them, and 
Uncle Mose, an old family servant. They stayed the 
year out. Edward came home brown, muscular, 
steady-eyed, clear-brained—ready for work. 

From Uncle Mose I got a little of the life on the 
lonely farm; the work in the open, ploughing, plant- 
ing, reaping; long evenings of study, and talk be- 
tween the brother and sister; the bad times when the 
girl and Uncle Mose fought the evil that was in 
Edward. But she brought him back cured. 

It was the work she and Edward put into the old 
farm, the rebuilding of the old house, and scientific 
methods applied to the soil, that made it salable. It 
was Nan’s property, and she sold it to send Blair to 
the University and to start James on his business 
career in Richmond. 

‘‘Jim is a born trader,’’ she said to her father, 
‘‘and in spite of the Ellsworth tradition, we must let 
him trade.”’ 

She went with him; kept house for him a year, saw 
that he met the right people and made friends, and 
kept him free of entanglements. Jim, for all his good 
business head, was abominably sentimental, and al- 
most died for love of a pretty milliner when he was 
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nineteen. Nan knew, and she stayed by until the 
right girl came along; she married him into the fam- 
ily and into father’s business. Then she returned to 
the old white house in time to hold the Dreamer’s 
hand as he went down into the valley of the shadow. 
I use the phrase designedly, for he so loved his gen- 
eration’s way of expression. 

Nan was left alone in the white house with 
Charlotte. Never were sisters so vividly contrasted : 
Nan neutral in her beauty, poised, detached, execu- 
tive; Charlotte with her flashing, dark eyes, her im- 
perious, golden voice, her wilful, insolent humor—a 
sure ‘‘throwback’’ to some Cavalier ancestor. 

‘‘Charlotte is a problem, Dr. John,’’ Nan admitted 
to me one evening as we sat on the porch. 

‘‘She is very beautiful—she will marry well,’’ I 
comforted, for indeed I wanted her off Nan’s hands. 

‘‘Marry,’’ Nan answered with her quiet smile, 
‘‘nerhaps the President of the United States—no 
one of lesser rank. Ambition—ambition is her key 
note,’’ she said thoughtfully. 

“*Ts it really Charlotte who is ambitious, Nan?’’ 

She gave me a swift look but in the dim light I 
could not read its meaning. ‘‘Yes, she is ambitious 
—all the Ellsworths are full of ambition and most of 
them are gifted, but—it’s difficult to explain, for you 
see I haven’t thought it out, I’ve only sensed it, and 
I call it the Ellsworth lack. They can do their work 
but they can’t find it. I think my mother knew—she 
loved my father but she knew and she worried about 
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her boys—she was too much of her own generation 
to worry over her girls—they would marry.”’ 

‘‘But you say Charlotte won’t, and you’ve refused 
poor Hillary so many times—”’ 

She laughed in her quiet way, ‘‘Oh, Dr. John, you 
are just guessing.’? Then she went on more se- 
riously, ‘‘We were talking of Charlotte—would it 
shock you to think of her as an actress?’’ 

‘It would certainly surprise me,’’ I said. ‘‘You 
don’t mean—has she—’’ 

‘‘No, she hasn’t. With all her spirit she hasn’t 
quite the courage to speak of it to us—you know the 
boys are—conservative—at least where the women 
of their family are concerned and they—’’ 

‘“‘They would be horrified.’’ 

‘‘T’m afraid I shouldn’t be very patient with their 
horror!’’ she said in a firm voice. Then she began to 
talk of other things. 

At Christmas time the boys came home, and Nan 
seized upon this occasion for the family council. 
Charlotte told me about it afterwards and Edward 
came to me to use my influence with Nan—my in- 
fluence! 

They gathered in the library, Edward the young 
district attorney, James the prosperous broker, 
Blair a divinity student, the beautiful wilful Char- 
lotte, and quiet Nan. It was Nan who spoke first. 

‘‘Charlotte and I have been talking of her future,’’ 
she began then with her usual directness, ‘‘and she 
wants to be an actress.’’ 

‘‘You should have seen the boys’ faces,’’ Char- 
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lotte told me with a laugh. ‘‘Consternation—had 
they heard aright—an actress in our family—what 
would father think? Madness that a girl brought up 
as Charlotte—and then from Edward a final, ‘It’s 
not to be considered!’ ’’ 

Charlotte grew more dramatic. ‘‘For a moment 
Nan’s violet eyes turned black and I think we all 
were frightened—she looked like the picture of 
Grandfather Branch. ‘I expected opposition but 
surely more intelligent opposition. Not one of you 
has given me a valid reason against it.’ ”’ 

The family council was over, but the brothers 
sought her out individually. Then Edward came to 
me. ‘‘Of course I don’t approve of the stage for my 
sister,’’ he said, ‘‘but I’m not so old-fashioned that 
I want to stand in the way of a woman’s develop- 
ment. But frankly, Dr. John, I don’t trust Charlotte 
—she is wilful but not strong, she won’t work—Nan 
will be sacrificed.’’ 

‘‘Nan believes in taking chances,’’ I said signif- 
icantly. 

He flushed. ‘‘I know she does—no one knows it 
better than I, but this is too much. You know the 
home place belongs to the two girls—well, her plan 
is to mortgage it and go with Charlotte—’’ 

‘*Charlotte wouldn’t stand a chance without her.’’ 
I was as shocked as he, but loyalty to Nan was the 
first article of my creed. 

‘‘But does she stand a chance even with Nan? 
What does she know about the stage,—strange rude 
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men? Why, I know a little of the world, but the 
stage is as mysterious to me as an uncharted sea.”’ 

‘‘Nan will learn,’’ I said confidently. 

‘‘But—oh, what’s the use!’’ he said. 

I talked it over with Nan. Edward’s words had 
made me uneasy in spite of my boasted faith in his 
sister. I spoke to her of the tyranny of mortgages, 
of the chance of losing her old home. I warned her 
that she must consider her future even as she was 
thinking of Charlotte’s. I reminded her that the 
boys needed her. She smiled away every objection, 
and the only concession I could get from her was 
that I was to hold the mortgage. 

From her letters, I knew the story of the first 
years in the great city. ‘‘Charlotte is studying her 
art,’’ she wrote me in the beginning, ‘‘and I am 
studying the situation. It is a curious, complex, 
baffling situation, but I believe we stand a chance of 
success. We go a great deal to the theatre—I am 
learning what the requirements are. I see that 
youth and beauty have enormous value. Charlotte 
has both, and now that she is ‘liberated’—I use her 
word—she is working steadily, intelligently. And 
I have made one valuable friend.’’ 

There were other letters. If I had once glimpsed 
the genius of Nan, now I caught the full reach of it. 
She studied the situation; adapted herself to it; ac- 
cepted its commercial aspect, never losing sight of 
the high artistic aim that had animated them back in 
the old white house. 

They lived well; Nan revived connections that had 
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long since fallen away. Her birth gave her the free- 
dom of a select circle; she and Charlotte were enter- 
tained. The younger sister’s name began to appear 
in the papers—her beauty, her horsemanship, her 
ancestry—all the more dignified tricks of the press 
agent were employed. The valuable friend was a 
classmate of her father’s who had risen to con- 
trolling interest in a great Daily. He gave her every 
assistance, and Charlotte told me, but Nan would 
never admit, that he asked her three times to marry 
him. 

The public grew to know the face of the future 
‘‘ideal Juliet.’ Meanwhile Charlotte was kept at 
her work—voice training, dancing, interpretation of 
parts. 

‘‘They all tell us this isn’t necessary,’’ Nan wrote, 
‘‘but we prefer to be on the safe side and not trust 
to youth and beauty. I want Charlotte’s talent to 
shine above the mere superficial and transient 
things.’’ 

In less than eighteen months, Charlotte made her 
début in a play that ran all season in New York. The 
next year she appeared in three productions—all in 
New York. In the third she made a ‘‘hit,’’ was ex- 
tensively photographed and interviewed, and fell in 
love with a fascinating, dissipated member of the 


company. 

Nan wrote me—she was as near agitation as I had 
ever known her. ‘‘It can’t be, Dr. John! He is 
totally unworthy; a charming, irresolute creature 
who will have one or two good seasons and then drop 
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into oblivion. He would carry Charlotte with him. 
She is loyal and I would never encourage her to for- 
sake a duty—in spite of my slave-driving propen- 
sities I have not forgotten the verities of life—at 
least I hope not. But I must prevent this—it is dis- 
aster for my Charlotte and I can’t have it.’’ 

But she had set herself a task that for a time 
baffled even her patience and ingenuity. Charlotte, 
full of the high-blown confidence of youth, and fasci- 
nated, was not amenable to reason; and as for the 
future—it was a world well lost! 

Again from Nan: ‘‘I have done a thing I am not 
proud of. I have exposed him. I knew there were 
hidden things and I found them or rather I had them 
found. Oh, Dr. John, have you ever talked to a pro- 
fessional detective? Not the kind you read about in 
books, but the rat-faced, long-fingernailed variety— 
ugh! But I had to doit. Charlotte, poor darling, is 
heart-broken. Her company is closing in a week and 
we sail for the other side. A summer in Paris will 
teach her much and help her to forget. This morn- 
ing we signed a flattering contract for next season, 
and our good friend of the paper will see that she is 
not forgotten.’’ 

They went abroad. They came home, Charlotte 
hardened, expanded, become more opulently beauti- 
ful. Success perched on her banner. In five years 
her name was written in electric letters above the en- 
trance of leading theatres. The next year Nan came 
home. 

The three boys were married. They came with 
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their wives and children to greet her, and once more 
the old house echoed to the gaiety of youth. 

The years passed. There were births and deaths, 
all the fret and joy and triumph of life, in the small 
circle at whose centre she sat serene and efficient. 
First aid to distress, messenger of peace, discoverer 
of talent, stimulator of energies—a benevolent and 
beloved despot. And through it all, the same quiet, 
violet-eyed Nan with the firm mouth which smiled so 
readily, the voice that was never lifted above an 
even, sweet tone, and white hands that were always 
busy. 

‘‘Nan,’’ I said to her during one of our summer 
evening talks, ‘‘you once told me you hadn’t any 
special gift—but those letters you wrote me—some 
of them were remarkable—you might—’”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, and I felt her smile in the dark, 
‘‘T could have written. Some day I’ll show you my 
poems.”’ 

I read them with astonishment. Dainty, exquisite 
things they were, expressing fleeting, remote and 
subtle phases of feeling—sensitive, refined, tenuous. 
I was enthusiastic. 

‘*Why didn’t you go on with it?’’ I demanded. 

‘*Oh, Dr. John, at best I should have seen my name 
in an occasional magazine—a writer of delicate, fugi- 
tive verse—no touch of power. And Dr. John, shall 
I confess—I love power! I have worked with live 
forcees—moulded—to good ends, I hope, but I have 
moulded !’’ 

I thought of this speech, I thought of many other 
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things, a little later when a slight cold developed into 
something more serious. Nan ill? I never remem- 
bered her ill. I had attended all the Ellsworth chil- 
dren from their infancy on, all but Nan—her health 
had been as unobtrusive as her presence—one took 
it for granted just as one did the other remarkable 
but scarcely perceptible things about her. 

I sent telegrams. Edward arrived from the state 
capital. James came hurriedly from Richmond, fol- 
lowed by Blair. Charlotte closed her company at 
the first alarm from the white house. 

As usual Nan’s was the steadying voice. She al- 
lowed no excitement—she would soon be well. It 
was good of them to come, but unnecessary. She 
wanted no consulting physician—Dr. John brought 
her here—and he—but he could not keep her. She 
lay propped up in the old four poster breathing with 
difficulty. Those who loved her were gathered 
about: Edward, the Chief Justice of his state, with 
young Nan at his side, sweet, violet-eyed too; James, 
the prosperous broker; Blair kneeling; and beauti- 
ful, steady-eyed Charlotte holding her hand. 

Nan looked at them, and then at me, and smiled. 
She had wrought with live forces. 

‘“My dears—my dears!’’ Pride and love and pos- 
session colored her last whisper. 

She died during one of the quiet moments of the 
racking disease—died as quietly as she had lived. 
‘‘She just seemed to get a little stiller,’’ Charlotte 
said long afterwards. 

I thought of her father’s words, ‘‘The sleep of the 
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spinning top,’’ and I like to think that the Great 
Playboy took it up gently and went within the doors 
of His House with a smile on his face. 








Night and Dreams 
By Exizaneto ATKINS 


I 


MY MADONNA 


I dreamt the world lay shuddering in night; 
And, as I stumbled through the shifting gloom, 
Drear woods, dark caverns, desert wastes, a tomb, 
In phantom-like succession came to sight. 
The lightning flared, and, crouching in affright, 
I saw a tiny flower in flawless bloom. 
Its perfectness, I thought, must end this doom: 
I looked, and all lay hushed in Sabbath light. 
So, when unrest has driven me in maze 
Of whirling doubts, and fleeing shapes of fear, 
Before a calm Madonna-face it dies; 
As I learn surely, from her tranquil gaze, 
That, had I known no heaven, one would appear, 
Before the perfect trust of her still eyes. 


II 
WINTER NIGHT 


Asleep, one night, I bowed in holy fear 
Before a spirit filled with truth and might. 
The presence wakened me: it was the light 

Of the late-risen moon, pervasive, clear. 

The level-stretching meadows, pale and sere, 
Gave up their farthest limits to the sight; 
Chastened and fair they lay beneath the white 

And lustrous-vaulted sky that brooded near. 
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So free from stain or stir, it might have been 
The spirit of a saint who dwelt apart 
From earthly sin or passion. Ah, to me 
It was a vision of that one, within 
Her own high fancy cloistered, on whose heart 
The world has never set its charactry. 


Ii 
NIGHT-WAKING 


I love the level darkness of the night, 
Encircled by uncertain mists of sleep, 
When from the fancy’s unsuspected deep 

Thine image lifts, ethereal and bright. 

Then, freed from obscuration of the sight, 
As to a holy shrine I softly creep, 

Where dream-wrapped memories of thee still keep 
The tranquil radiance of thy inner light. 
Then only may I touch thee. In the day 

The sordid limits of my thought-life thwart 

Me, seeking for that hour as for a room 

Shut off by old enchantments; whence I may, 

In passing, sense with faster-beating heart, 
The elusive sweetness of a rare perfume. 








Grey Rains 


By Marevuerite WILKINSON 


Ah, how grey is the bay in rainy weather, 
When moist winds from out the South bring the 
grey rains, 
When grey depths and grey heights are comrades 
together, 
And fold me in silence that stills and constrains! 


Slipping through a gusty world with grey gloom 
near me, 
Sullen skies above me and the sad depths below, 
And the soft flight of plaintive gulls that never, 
never hear me, 
My soul is calling, crying, for a joy I used to know; 


A singing joy, a sunny joy, a joy to share together 
With deep skies and clear seas and silver singing 
strains. ; 
But—how grey is the bay in rainy weather 
When moist winds from out the South bring the 
grey rains! 











The Little Anna from Poland 
By Avery ABBoTtT 


Joseph Dobesky’s violin was an instrument of 
many moods, but to-day it sang only of joy. The 
happy riot of tumbling notes struck the ear strangely 
amid the city’s dissonance, as though a hermit 
thrush should alight singing upon the top of a yowl- 
ing trolley car. But the voice of the violin threaded 
the jangle in triumph, in the same blithe dominance 
with which the spirit of Joseph Dobesky had sur- 
mounted poverty and rebuff. And now all that un- 
certainty would soon be in the past. They could be 
glad, indeed, he and his fiddle. For in a few days at 
the most, would come sliding up to the Hoboken 
dock, the steamer Roorflam, and close to the rail, 
right where he could see her quickly—Joseph was 
sure of that—would be little, red-lipped Anna, all 
the way from Poland. 

It was to him that Anna was coming. Coming to 
him! Back in the little village where they both were 
born, he and the little Anna had played and worked 
side by side ever since they could remember. Even 
the children must work there, since all were poor 
together. Anna had been always smaller than the 
others; so Joseph helped her gather faggots and 
carry water from the stream. When they went to 
hunt berries it was Joseph who broke aside the bram- 
bles and put most of his fruit into Anna’s pail, even 
at the risk of a lively berating for idleness from his 
mother. Indeed, a scolding more or less did not 
matter to Joseph, he had so many. Never had he 
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been able to content himself with the simple labors 
that occupied the village folk. 

But of his fiddle he was never tired. Small won- 
der his mother upbraided him, for the same lure had 
held his father. While the other villagers toiled and 
saved, Adolph Dobesky laughed and fiddled, or 
taught the tiny fingers of his son to dance true upon 
the strings. In consequence theirs was the meanest 
hut in the village. And when Minka filled the house 
with her scolding, Adolph took his violin out of doors 
where little Joseph sat beside him or wielded the bow 
himself, for they two were great chums, always. 

It had been the father who had filled the boy’s 
head with dreams of America. For in that land, it 
was said, violin notes could be turned into bank 
notes. First, however, Joseph must go to a neigh- 
boring town, where lived a fine musician, an old 
comrade who would be glad to give some lessons to 
the son of Adolph Dobesky. The lessons were, 
indeed, forthcoming. Even the sum of money for 
the ship passage was earned by playing three times 
weekly at a little concert hall. Then, when his ambi- 
tion was just at fulfillment, Joseph realized how 
almost impossible it had become. For the dark eyes 
of little Anna were quite drowned at the smallest 
mention of such an enterprise. 

She was going with him. She insisted upon it 
with all the abandon of her limited years and still 
more limited experience. Fortunately there was not 
money enough to take them both, or Joseph might 
not have been more prudent than she. 
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As it was, he found himself suddenly provided 
with a quite different aim. When he sailed, at last, 
toward the new country, it was not for his art and 
what it might bring him, but to make a way for him- 
self, along which he could lead a wife safely; to earn 
the means of giving her a home, such a home as she 
had never had, such a home as her pretty frailness 
needed, if she were to be happy. 

And he would do it; he had accomplished much; he 
could provide already for his Anna, comforts which 
he did not even know about in the village days. The 
people of this crowding city had met him with much 
kindness during the two years he had been playing 
through the streets. He began in this vagabond way 
because it was the first offered; he continued because 
he loved the freedom of going where he would and 
playing whatever and however he willed. But 
whether he took his stand before the great, stone 
houses, or on the corners of congested thoroughfares, 
or near some café at night, where pleasure seekers 
were passing, he was somehow lucky, as he would 
have phrased it, and his listeners were generous with 
coin. 

Of the mastery of his instrument he was conscious; 
he revelled in his ability to make hurrying passers-by 
stop to listen, and then resume their way with 
changed demeanor; but he knew nothing of the charm 
there was in the young, clean face of him, in the blue 
fire of his eyes and the shining wave of his corn- 
yellow hair. He only knew that kindness met him, 
and good fortune came his way. He had been really 
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happy, with an eager, anticipatory happiness, until 
there had come the savage terror of the letting loose 
of war in Europe. Very real and very near was the 
war-horror to the heart of Joseph Dobesky, and at 
first he had no coherent thought, only the impulse to 
get back to his own country, and fight for whatever 
might be left to him. But then he thought again of 
his little Anna, and of how he could not hope even 
to keep her safe, if he were there. No, he could not 
go back. She must come to America and she must 
come quickly, if it were: still possible for her to get 
across the ocean. He would send the money for her 
passage. It would take all that he had saved, for 
saving was not in his nature. He had meant to add 
more to his small hoard before Anna came. Now 
there must be no delay. Once she was with him there 
would be a way to manage. 

But first he must have advice how it was all to be 
gone about, and for this he went to an old man of the 
Polish quarter who was wise in the ways both of the 
old world and the new. Simon Benda looked trou- 
bled and shook his head when Joseph told him what 
he wanted. But after all, what worse could happen 
to the girl if she tried to come, than was almost sure 
to happen if she stayed? And so the letter, with 
much counsel and many cautions, was written, the 
money was sent, and Joseph began his waiting. 

Never before had he played so many hours upon 
the street; never before had it seemed so easy to put 
aside every nickel that was not actually necessary 
for food and lodging. A small hoard began to grow 
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again, and he sewed it away into the lining of his 
velvet jacket. At the end of four weeks he added to 
it the receipt for the first month’s rent upon two 
small rooms. Foolish, no doubt, but it made his hope 
seem a reality. His home was ready for his bride. 
Surely she must come soon. 

Those two rented rooms represented more than 
comfort to Joseph. The three stuffed chairs and the 
silly little sofa, worn in patches, but still bunchily 
corpulent, would appear magnificent luxury to the 
eyes of Anna. As for himself, he had grown quite 
accustomed to gas plates which spurted blue flames, 
and water flowing from a pipe in the wall, but these 
to Anna would be almost miracles. She could do 
the housework easily, and she need not be lonely, for 
she would soon get acquainted with other women in 
the teeming building. She could have always com- 
pany in the evenings when he would have to be away, 
since next week he was to take a permanent place 
with a theatre orchestra. It had gone a bit hard to 
relinquish the freedom of the streets but it would 
never do to depend always upon such fickle fortunes. 
A married man must have a settled income. 

At last came a letter, only a few lines. Anna 
would sail on the Roordam. Why, it might come 
into port any day now! 

No wonder that the bow danced over the violin’s 
strings. Joseph’s fingers were dancing, his eyes 
were dancing; through all his veins his blood danced; 
and, down the street a little way, the children had 
begun to dance,—two were circling about each other 
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and waving their round, brown arms. The boy had 
light curls and the girl’s hair was dark; she might 
have been the little Anna, and the boy—himself. 

Joseph was now drawing near to the Polish quar- 
ter where his day’s playing usually ended. He had 
only yesterday taken his abode in his new lodgings 
several streets away, in a less crowded neighbor- 
hood. But now that evening had come, he wanted to 
play for a while, as usual, among those he knew; for 
though they had little of coin to give him, their 
words of gratitude, in his native language, would 
round his day with satisfaction. He always finished 
by giving them ‘‘Home Land; My Native Land,’’ 
and to-night he played it with a searching sweetness 
that brought another and another—group after 
group—gathering in swift silence about him. 

When, finally, the last note melted in a tender 
quiver from his bow and he looked into his listeners’ 
faces, he was half startled by their number and their 
rapt regard. But as they began pressing their nick- 
els and pennies upon him he waved them away, 
laughing. He could not take money from them. 
‘‘Home Land’’ should be the wedding feast he gave 
his countrymen. So he sprang away from them, still 
laughing, and ran down the street. 

Yet his pace quickly slowed and his step was lag- 
ging when he turned into the eating house where he 
had his meals. Though he had usually an appetite 
proof against careless cooking and worse odors, to- 
night he could not eat. What did it matter? he was 
too happy to eat. That was what was the trouble 
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with him, or perhaps it was the anticipation of those 
dishes with the home flavor, which Anna would soon 
be preparing upon the miraculous gas-plate. He 
smiled again. He was very happy. Only he did 
wish that happiness would not make his cheeks burn 
so hotly and the blood beat so curiously in his head. 
There had been an aching in all his body of late, 
caused by the heat, he told himself, and by his con- 
stant walking about. To-night he felt it more than 
ever. He would go straight home and to bed. A 
good long rest would put him right. He had lost 
much sleep of late. It had taken time to hunt for 
rooms which should be as fine as possible, yet not too 
dear, and then he had played extra hours, that his 
earnings might not be diminished. 

Yes, sleep was what he needed. The flashing elec- 
tric signs seemed to run together into dazzling blurs 
as he walked along, and when he at last reached his 
rooms and lighted the gas, a dark mist shivered be- 
fore his eyes. He would lie down upon the bed with- 
out undressing, just for a moment, until this whirling 
of things should be gone. The dizziness did finally 
pass, but only into a heavy sleep, and that into a 
restless stupor, accompanied by a muttered babble 
of talk, that ran on and on, as Joseph tossed with 
crimson face under the hot flare of the gas jet. 

It was the gas light through the transom which 
attracted the janitor’s eye as he passed through the 
hall the next day. That would never do! The jan- 
itor was indignant at this carelessness of the new 
lodger, and he lost no time in entering the room, his 
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displeasure not being greatly abated when he learned 
the cause of the offence. But he proceeded at once 
to take the necessary measures, which began with an 
ambulance and ended with St. Matthew’s Hospital. 

When Joseph arrived at that institution he had 
lost even his name; yet the interne knew perfectly 
the name of his fever, having had ample opportunity 
that summer to make its acquaintance. And, since 
Joseph grew rapidly very ill, he was an interesting 
case, commanding the most skilled care the hospital 
afforded. A physician, who had not lost a fever case 
that year, gave the patient his best attention, and 
they detailed a special nurse to carry out the doctor’s 
orders. 

Joseph promptly called the nurse Anna, and talked 
to her day and night about the three stuffed chairs 
and the bunchy little sofa; about the water from 
pipes in the wall, and especially about all the home 
dishes he wanted her to cook for him on the gas- 
plate. But somehow he had lost the way; he wan- 
dered and wandered with Anna, trying to find it; he 
told her over and over that soon, very soon now, 
they would be there. Once he put his arm around 
her, to reassure her, but the nurse only smiled and 
told him she was positive they were almost at the 
right street, and she was not in the least tired. 

But Joseph was tired; so tired he grew that when, 
at last, at the end of three weeks, he opened conscious 
eyes upon the soft green walls of the ward—gradu- 
ally comprehended the face of his nurse—the figures 
of other nurses—and the ranks of white beds with 
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their occupants—he lay quiescent for a time. Fi- 
nally, however, his memory struggled back. 

‘¢Anna?’’ he asked of the calm-faced girl who was 
trying to put a tiny glass rod between his lips. 

‘*Yes, Anna’s all right,’’ she told him confidently. 
‘¢Open your mouth, now.”’ 

He submitted to authority, but his mind was 
working. 

‘‘What place is this?’’ was the next question. 

‘‘The place where we take care of sick people. 
You are getting well, now.’’ 

Then he had been sick! That was a staggering 
idea to Joseph, with whom health was an abiding 
fact too common to be noted. When did he come 
here? he insisted; and when the date, July first, was 
given him, it immediately possessed an association 
which even the fever had not effaced. 

It was in July, probably in the first week, that lit- 
tle Anna was to have reached America. Little Anna! 
and he had been sick! Perhaps she had already 
come. And he had not been at the dock to meet her! 

‘What day is this?’’ Joseph’s regard was so in- 
tent that the nurse surmised difficulty. 

‘‘Monday,’’ she said. ‘‘You mustn’t talk any 
more now.’’ 

‘‘What Monday? What of the month?’’ The lad 
was determined and his eyes begged so that the nurse 
told him: 

‘‘July the twenty-fourth,’’ and quickly added, 
‘‘Now, you mustn’t get excited,’’ for Joseph had 
tried to sit up, and finding that impossible, had 
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turned his head away from her and was sobbing in 
the angry abandon of physical weakness. 

‘‘Tt’s time to take your nourishment,’’ was the 
next thing he heard, and though he had no idea what 
that was he pushed the glass tube away. 

‘‘Now don’t be foolish! You want to get well, 
don’t you?’’ the calm voice said. ‘‘Then you must 
eat to give you strength.’’ 

Joseph understood this and submitted. He must 
get well; he must get well quickly! And the attend- 
ing physician, proud of his patient’s response to 
treatment, did not suspect that the recovery was due 
not entirely to his skill but to a little Anna from 
Poland. 

However, Joseph did not consider his convales- 
cence brief. To him it was cruel ages before the 
hospital would consent to let go of him. He put upa 
brave show of strength when he found that was what 
was required, and it was a very shadowy Joseph who 
finally managed to totter down the broad stone steps 
and on into the city streets. 

One bit of good fortune had remained, among all 
this evil circumstance. The janitor who had sent 
for the ambulance, being really as sympathetic as 
business permitted, had tucked Joseph’s fiddle into 
the vehicle after him. Now he stopped to take it 
from the worn black case and examine it anxiously; 
the friendly feel of the polished neck in his fingers 
put new heart in him. 

It was useless to torture himself with fancies of 
dire happenings to his little Anna. There was just 
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one place to which she would surely gravitate—the 
Polish quarter. And once there, kindness would not 
be wanting. He boarded a car with new life in his 
veins. How good was the din and jostle of the 
streets, after the hush of the hospital! How inex- 
pressibly dear the sordid, swarming quarters, where 
dwelt his countrymen. But all his questioning and 
searching were useless. Those poor friends of his 
offered him their best of food and shelter and com- 
fort, but: they could tell him nothing at all of a little 
Anna, new from Poland. At the offices of the steam- 
ship company he met deeper disappointment. The 
Roordam had landed her passengers and was now 
making her return trip. The name of Anna Solenska 
was not on the passenger list, they told him. 

Then Joseph realized that only now had he known 
the face of trouble. He must write again to the 
home village, so far away, not only to tell them of 
this misfortune, theirs as well as his, but in the hope 
that they could give him news. And the mails were 
now so uncertain! 

The weeks dragged into months but Joseph was 
not waiting, only; he was searching. Wherever he 
went, up and down the city in his playing, he watched 
for the shine of Anna’s dark braids and the red flash 
of her lips. Sometimes he caught a glimpse that 
made his breath stop. The curve of a cheek—even 
the slope of a small shoulder, could lead him in agon- 
ized pursuit, ending always in disappointment. 

And then the houses! the cruelty of the houses; 
those multitudinous buildings with their closed 
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doors, any one of which might conceal his Anna, even 
while he was passing by. For this reason he played 
always at the last ‘‘Home Land.’’ Never, when he 
stopped to play, did he lower his fiddle from his 
shoulder until he had given to his listeners every 
strain of that dear melody. And the way of his play- 
ing it had grown quite wonderful, so that people 
stopped and windows opened; but when Joseph had 
taken one look as he dropped his bow, he seldom 
waited for money. He wanted to be on his way, to 
cause other windows to open, and still others, always 
others. 

At last the endless sameness of the streets sickened 
him. So many, so much alike, he could endure them 
no longer. Anna might as easily have gone further 
on, wherever good or ill fortune had taken her. He 
would try other places. So town after town upon the 
Jersey side grew familiar with a wandering violin- 
ist, who ended his performance always with the same 
sweet, haunting tune. He appeared quite heedless 
of remuneration, though his clothes were worn and 
he looked haggard and ill-fed. But though doors 
opened and listeners followed, it all came to nothing 
and he turned back to the city at last, toward the 
one corner of it where he felt any interest. 

He was surprised at the sense, almost of content- 
ment, which possessed him, when he stepped into the 
familiar ways and heard all about him once more the 
speech of his own country. As of itself, his violin 
sprang to his shoulder and he was playing, but this 
time it was over and over, only the one melody, 
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‘‘Home Land, My Native Land.’’ He played it as he 
walked along until, finally, someone came near and 
touched him on the arm. 

Joseph turned to see a face he knew, that of Simon 
Benda, who was ever ready with a kindness. As they 
clasped hands the other spoke: 

‘‘There is a friend of mine, he is old and sick, but 
if you would play for him, if you would walk there 
and play for him, it would be the greatest kindness. 
You will go? Yes, yes, I knew you would go. That 
will be the greatest kindness.”’ 

He started off, hardly waiting for Joseph’s assent, 
repeating only, ‘‘the greatest kindness,’’ and hurry- 
ing very much until he reached a battered entrance 
where he asked his companion to wait. Returning 
almost immediately, he took Joseph into an empty 
room ;—an inner door stood open, vaguely defined. 

‘‘If you would play here. He is old, you know. 
It will be better not to startle.’’ 

The violin began very softly—Joseph always 
played ‘‘Home Land’’ softly—but to-day it was the 
breath of a dream. At the first notes the old man 
shook his head and slipped away. 

Joseph did not notice him, he was playing to that 
open doorway. And when, in its dim outline, there 
appeared a figure, he was not startled. He had seen 
her so,—many, many times he had seen her so, when 
he had played this melody of their fatherland. He 
was used to watching the image waver and grow 
again, then fade away. Only now it was coming on 
—across the floor—and as it drew near he saw that 
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the lips were no longer red, like the poppies that 
grow in the wheat fields, but faintly pink and parted. 

Still he played on, he could not have stopped, until 
her hand, laid across the violin strings, shivered the 
last strain into silence. Then Joseph knew, and he 
knew nothing else consciously, until, near the white- 
ness of the girl’s cheek, he caught sight of the soiled 
and ragged sleeve of his old jacket. She was talking. 
Something about the Nordau—not the Roordam— 
lost the address—a friend—Staten Island. Joseph 
could not understand. It did not matter. His mind 
went back to his first joyful preparations. 

‘¢Anna,’’ he said, ‘‘I had some money sewed away. 
I had two rooms for us to make a home in. There 
was a gas plate to burn blue fire, and water from a 
pipe in the wall. There was a fine sofa, Anna, with 
stuffing, and now—there isn’t anything.’’ He was 
looking at his cracked shoes, dusty and shapeless, 
‘‘there is nothing, nothing at all.’’ 

‘‘But you,—that is enough,”’ said little Anna from 
Poland. 











Sundown in the City 


By Anna Buancne McGru 


Here where the dusk-touched city walls 
Frame a small glimpse of sky 
Adown the street’s far end where Day 
Seems loath this eve to die; 


I, faring homeward, idly note 
Those gray clouds barred with gold— 
And, suddenly, what memories 
Rise from what founts of old? 


Ah, far and far away they seem— 
Some life I have not known 
Now wakes mysteriously and claims 
My spirit for its own. 


O memories elusive, strange, 
What is your will of me? 
What ancient bondage takes my heart 
In firm captivity? 


What deep-souled father of my line 
In eves of Long Ago 
Turned tranced from tent-door on the plain 
To such an after-glow? 
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What dreaming woman of my race 
Uplifted heart and eyes 
To Beauty and to Mystery 
Veiled in such cloud-hung skies? 


O dim far Beauty, e’en as they, 
I walk enspelled by thee. 
O Power that weaves the evening cloud, 
Take your strange will of me. 


My pulses beat, my dreams leap forth, 
My soul is meekly bowed— 
As once theirs bent to Mystery 
Beyond the firelit cloud! 








